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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Fair buying of copper lifts sales of August shipment metal to 60,000 tons. 
@ GSA absorbed good tonnages of lead and zinc during week for stockpiling. 
@ Uniform selling basis for aluminum—Demand for tin picks up as price drops. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. 


Though the market appears to be inactive, the record 
for the domestic industry points to fair sales this month. 
Producers so far have sold around 60,000 tons of copper 
for August shipment. The market was firm but un- 
changed quotationwise, holding at 30c delivered. 


European consumers have been contracting for good 
tonnages for delivery right through to December, most- 
ly on an average price basis. 


Chilean authorities have indicated that they will op- 
pose the move backed by the radical element that would 
set up a monopoly on sales. Such a scheme would stand 
in the way of attracting investments from abroad, ac- 


cording to Armando Uribe, Minister of Mines. 


LEAD—l4c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1244c) 


Except for the buying that came into the market through 
the GSA's purchases for the stockpile, which probably 
absorbed around 8,000 tons, the market was a quiet 
affair. Sales in the domestic market to consumers 
amounted to only 3,121 tons for the week, against 3,919 
tons in the preceding week. As long as the Government 
continues to purchase lead for the stockpile at around 
the present rate the U. S. market is expected to remain 
firm on the 14c basis. 

London quotations were higher for the week on im- 
proved demand from consumers and covering by specu- 
lators. 


ZINC—Ilc, East St. Louis. (f.a.s. Gulf 94c) 


The Government purchased around 15,000 tons of slab 
zine during the last week for the stockpile, which helped 
substantially in maintaining a firm domestic quotation 
in the face of continued unsettlement abroad. This buy- 
ing also served to offset a decline in stocks that fell short 
of expectations (see page 8). Producers now look for 
a much larger decline in the surplus for August. Ship- 
ments to consumers should increase and deliveries to 
the Government again will hold at a high level. 


Slab zinc consumption in June was estimated by the 
Bureau of Mines at 74,665 tons, against 70,692 tons in 
May. Consumers’ stocks increased during June to 94,529 
tons, up 6.5% from May. 


ALUMINUM-—20 ec, in pigs; 22.2c, in ingots. 


Primary aluminum prices became uniform on Aug. 6, 
following announcements by both Reynolds Metals and 
Kaiser Aluminum on that date that pig, 99% minimum, 


would be priced at 204%4c per pound, and ingot, 99% plus, 
at 22.2c. 


Alcoa raised its prices, to absorb higher labor costs, on 
Aug. 5, establishing its selling basis on the common 
grade of pig aluminum at 20%c, up one-half cent from 
the previous level, and on ingot at 22.2c, up 0.7c. 


The three companies have indicated that their prices for 
semi-fabricated and fabricated products are also higher. 
Kaiser announced that its sheet and plate products 
would be higher by 242% to 3%. 


TIN—93'4c, prompt, N. Y. 


The best explanation for the decline in tin prices abroad 
is that consumers regarded the selling basis as too high. 
There was a fair demand on the decline, particularly 
on Monday and Tuesday. 


The president of the Bolivian Mining Corp. confirmed 
that the U.S. had purchased 12,000 tons of tin in con- 
centrates on the basis of the going market price. 


In London, the backwardation in prices has disappeared. 


QUICKSIL VER—$290-$293, N. Y. 


Offerings of spot metal were light and quotations con- 
tinued within the range that has prevailed here since 
the middle of July. Demand from consumers has mod- 
erated. A moderate quantity of European quicksilver 
for immediate delivery sold during the week at $290, 
duty paid. Nearby metal was offered at $285 


Though our Washington correspondent reports that only 
one producer so far has applied for a GSA contract (see 
page 7), it is known that a number of properties in this 
country will be opened up as a result of the recent 
offer to purchase the metal in volume on the basis of 
$225 per flask. 


SILVER—85 4c, N. Y. (London 724d) 


Consumption of silver by industry and the arts has held 
up well so far this year. Demand has been sufficient to 
maintain a steady market here at 85%c an ounce troy. 
London quotations were unchanged ail week. 
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tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more, 


FERROVANADIUM —Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per Ib. carioad 
lots, f.0.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.14%% C, 18-20% 
Si lic.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 108c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
el P. D. M. 35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


FIRE REFINED COPPER : 
High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars | 'ron, Steel, and Coke 


COPPER 99.93% | Snce: Suse, Grin bBo 


naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
P P . and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 

From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire ree 

refining these ores gives the qany product — P.D.M, Fire Sane — Tar tee Ga, Sem, sill, Fitte- 

Refin righ grad or use in brass mills and foundries in 


burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 Ib. $430; plates and structural 
making high grade products, = * 


shapes, $4.25. 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34'4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $9.50. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$200 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoQOs), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs3) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 10.8c.; 75% grade 13.8c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON — 
Per Ib. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.o.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per |b. of W con- 





COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $28.00; 
No. 2 heavy $25.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $24.00; No, 2 heavy, $21.00. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.0.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $109.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $102.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $102.00; sec- 
ond quality, $93.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK —Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$115.00; Alabama, $115.00; Illinois, $125.00. 


Rolled Zinc in 1953 


Output of rolled zine from slab zinc 
and scrap in 1953 was 56,400 tons, val- 
ued at $23-million, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Production increased 5%, 
compared with 1952, but value decreased 
10%. 

The following grades of slab zinc 
were used in the production of rolled 
zine during 1952 and 1953, in tons: 

1952 
Special High Grade 5,522 
Regular High Grade 
Intermediate 
Brass Special 
Select 
Prime Western 
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Materials Consumption Drops 
Per Ton of Steel Produced 


A smaller amount of materials was 
required to produce a ton of steel in the 
US. in 1953 than in former years, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

The economies included reductions in 
the amounts of iron ore, limestone and 
coke used per ton of steel. Improvement 
in the quality of iron ore, largely the 
result of more and better beneficiating, 
was the key factor in each of these three 
economies. 

The amount of iron ore required per 
ton of steel was 1.691 tons, the lowest in 
many years. In 1951, 1725 tons was 
needed. But the total consumption of 
iron ore, 137.2 million tons, was the 
highest on record in 1953. 

In 1953, .906 ton of coke was used per 
ton of steel; in 1952, .922 ton was used 
and in 1951, .924 ton. The total consump- 
tion of coke last year in U.S. steel mak- 
ing was 70.9-miilion tons. Coal con- 
sumption was 101.3-million tons, most 
of which was consumed as coke. 

Limestone consumed per ton of steel 
produced in 1953 was .418 ton; in 1951 it 
was .432 ton. More limestone was used 
last year in the steel industry than ever 
before, even though the average quan- 
tity consumed per ton of steel decreased. 
Last year the industry consumed 37.9- 
million tons of limestone, the highest 
on record. 

About 15% less tin was used in 1953 
per unit of tin plate than in 1950. In 
1953 the steel industry consumed 37,618 
tons of tin in making 4.8-million tons of 
tin plate; in 1950 42,442 tons of tin were 
consumed in making 4.6-million tons of 
tin plate. 

In 1953 the steel industry consumed 
about 582,000 tons of manganese (Mn), 
more than 25% more than in 1952. 


Turkish-U.S. Chrome Talks 

Istanbul (Reuters)—A Turkish dele- 
gation is to visit the United States to 
negotiate on the sale of chrome ore. The 
quantity mentioned in connection with 
a possible agreement is substantial, 
probably totaling 100,000 tons. 


Zinc Output at U.S. Mines 
In June Rose to 40,540 Tons 


Mine production of recoverable zinc 
in the U.S. in June increased to 40,540 
short tons from 40,031 tons in May, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, Average 
monthly mine production for the first 
six months of this year was 39,790 tons; 
the monthly average for 1953 was 44,561 
tons. 

Mine production of zinc has been at a 
higher rate this year than in 1953 in 
Utah and Oklahoma. 

Output of zinc from the West Central 
States showed a gain of about 400 tons 
in June, owing to resumption of produc- 
tion at National Lead’s Ballard opera- 
tion near Baxter Springs, Kans. A de- 
cline of about 700 tons in Montana 
output was caused by reduced produc- 
tion at the Butte mines. The Deep Creek 
lead-zinc mine in Washington, which 
was closed in October 1953, reopened 
May 16 and contributed to June output. 

Bureau of Mines data on mine pro- 
duction of recoverable zinc, in short 


tons, by regions, for the first half of 1954 
and May and June, follow. 


Jan.-June May 
East of the Mississippi 85,806 13,756 
West Central States.. 30,509 5,210 
Western States 21,075 


40,031 


June 
14,479 


U.S. Mine Output of Lead 
Totaled 25,576 Tons in June 


Domestic mine production of recover~ 
able lead in the U.S, in June was 25,576 
tons, slightly higher than the output in 
May of 25,395 tons, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. The average monthly 
production last year was 28,100 tons and 
the monthly average for the first half of 
1954 was 26,647 tons. 

The production rate for lead has been 
higher this year than in 1954 in Utah, 
Oklahoma and the three-states area of 
New York, Tenn., and Virginia. 

Mine production of recoverable lead 
in the US., by regions, in tons, for the 
first six months of 1954, and the months 
of May and June, follow: 


Jan.-June May June 
East of the Mississippi 4,472 738 782 
West Central States.. 69,691 10,970 11,424 
Western States ...... 85,721 13,687 13,370 


25,395 25,576 


U.S. Mine Output of Copper 

Mine output of recoverable copper in 
May on a daily average basis was little 
changed from April, despite the resump- 
tion of a 6-day work week by the lead- 
ing producer after the middle of the 
month, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. Production in May totaled 71,367 
tons (2,302 tons per day), against 68,583 
tons (2,279 tons per day) in April. 

US. mine output of copper in the 
Jan.-May period totaled 351,034 tons, or 
an average of 2,325 tons per day. During 
all of 1953, production totaled 924,600 
tons, or an average of 2,533 tons per day. 





Copper Production by Couritries 


Copper production by countries reporting on a monthly basis, in short tons, 
according to the American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Jan.-Dec 
1953 
United States (a) 
Crude 
Refined 
Canada (b) 
Mexico (c) 
Chile (d) 
Peru (d) ‘ - 
Fed. Rep. of Germany (e) 
Norway (f) eeeéooee 
United Kingdom (g) (h) 
Yugoslavia (c) 
India (f) (h) 
Japan (e) 
Turkey (f) 
Australia (c) ‘ 
Northern Khodesia (c) 
Union of So. Africa (d) 


957.318 
.395.003 
253,652 
63,380 
371,742 
25,803 
233,330 
13,306 
108,604 
34,381 
5,709 
100,381 
25,641 
37,089 
382,884 
38,341 


Jan.-Mar Apr 


218,375 
332,595 


May June 
1954 1954 1954 1954 


70,977 
112,617 
28,312 
15,335 4,380 4,057 
79,744 21,116 22,782 
4,974 2412 2,620 
61,310 22,494 21,099 
3,277 1,176 
40,409 13,289 
6412 3,135 
1,844 728 711 
31,503 11,074 11,030 


71,571 
108,403 
62,584 


11,670 


4,446 
36,250 


8,653 
88 824 
9,873 


32, 154 31,982 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or 
smelter production or shipments, and custom intake”. Does not include intake of scrap nor of 
imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. Refined including production 


from imported ores, concentrates and scrap 


concentrates, matte, etc., exported 


(b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper in 
(c) Crude copper, i.e., copper content of blister or con- 


verter copper as originally produced in the several countries, although some of it may be re- 
fired at home; e.g., in Rhodesia. Not included is the copper content of ore shipped elsewhere 


for smelting. (d) Blister and/or refined 
in the electrolytic production 


(e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap included 
(f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery production from imported 


blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Meta! Statistics 
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Buyers 
and 


Soles of 


MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 


CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehall 3-0535 





WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 








BAKER & CO. INC. 








Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM-—Per Ib., base price, f.0.b. 
shipping point: 30 Ib. ingot, 99% plus, 
22.2c.; in pigs, 20%4c., effective Aug. 5. 
Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22.7c.; 99.8%, 
23.2c.; 99.85%, 24.2c.; 99.9%, 25.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%% 
Domestic Domestic 


Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
ork Laredo 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per Ib., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
(a) Shapes 

Aug. : $1.70 
Aug. , 1.70 
Aug. 7 p 1.70 
Aug. ‘ 1.70 
Aug. ; 1.70 
Aug. : 1.70 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM ~— Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per Ib. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min.., f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per Ib.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT —Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b, N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $145@$150. 


LITHIUM — Per Ib. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per Ib., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL. 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE — Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c. 

Electrolytic, per Ib., f.0.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c, Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per Ib., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f£.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56¥%c. per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM-—Per oz., $140@$150, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $84; retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib. 
$290@$293. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $70@$75. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-Ib. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 3% iron, $4.72, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95, nominal. Hydrogen 
reduced, 99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $3.80@$3.90; 
55 to 60 percent $4.10@$4.20; 60 to 65 
percent $4.65@$4.75. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8~- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $42@$43. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 


Rhodesian: 
48% CrvOs, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00@$46.00 
48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b) $40.00 @$42.00 
48% CreOs, no ratio (b) $32.00 @$34.00 
South African (Transvaal): 
48% CrvOs, no ratio 
44% CrOs, no ratio 
Turkish: 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump... (a) $48@$49 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CrOs. 3 to 1 ratio 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE — Per Ib. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM ~- TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-TasO; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 514% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $19.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $12.50; 
nearby business $12.75 to $13.00. 


MANGANESE ORE—Demand for regu- 
lar grades of metallurgical ore continues 
quiet. Market remains unsettled. 


Indian ore was nominal at 98c@$1.00 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. US. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On old long-term contracts for ore 
from various sources, 46@48% Mn, quo- 
tations unchanged at 85@88c, c.if. US. 
ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnOoz, carloads, in 
drums $96, f.o.b. Philadelphia. Domestic 
70 to 72 percent, $50@$55, f.0.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.o.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.0.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 6@6'4c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports. duty 
extra: Wolfram. $24.00@$25.00; scheelite 
$27.00@$27.50. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
185s bid, 190s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V2O5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc., f.0.b. mine. 











LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CoO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 





ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOo, $47@$48. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per Ib. 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 73%% Co, $1.96 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 





Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 

i 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plont; Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Cotte Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE—Per Ib. $142. 
e 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass : 42.26 035.07 
Best quality brass .. . 43.67 43.07 
45.01 44.41 
45.98 
47.49 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM —Per Ib. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per Iib., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 19¢. 


MONEL METAL — Per Ib. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 67ic.; cold- 
rolled strip, 70ic. Rods, hot-rolled 65ic. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 18%@ 
204ec.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY -— Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 15c. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 
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ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


75 WEST STREET 


Cable: ZINCUM 


NEW YORK 6,-N.Y 
Whitehall 3-5040 


Future of Zirconium Metal Depends on Price — 


Bureau of Mines’ Research Aimed at Cutting Costs 


tesearch to. develop a less costly 
method of producing ductile zirconium 
will receive increasing emphasis from 
the Bureau of Mines, according to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Douglas McKay 

Almost as strong as steel, but some- 
what lighter, metallic zirconium has 
high resistance to corrosion, and a high 
melting point (3,350 deg. F.). Also, it 
does not absorb, and thus waste, neu- 
trons needed to sustain a chain reaction 
These properties qualify it for use in 
building hot atomic ovens. It was a vital 
material in the construction of U. S.S 
Nautilus, the first atomic-powered sub- 
marine 

In 1945, Bureau of Mines metallurgists 
began the task of adapting the Kroll 
magnesium-reduction process, already 
successfully used in making ductile ti- 
tanium metal, to production of metallic 
zirconium, The Atomic Energy Commis- 
mission became interested in zirconium 
as a construction material in 1948 and, 
contacting the Bureau's Northwest Elec- 
trodevelopment Laboratory at Albany, 
Ore., found a pilot plant capable of 
producing 60 pounds of sponge a week 
already operating. In cooperation with 
the AEC and the Navy's Bureau of 
Ships, facilities at Albany since have 
been expanded to the point where more 
than 280,000 pounds of sponge metal 
was produced in 1953. 


6 


Until recently the Bureau was the 
only source of zirconium needed for the 
defense program, and it is still by far 
the largest producer of clean sponge 
metal from which zirconium ingots are 
made. Private industry now is using the 
Kroll process to produce the metal, how- 
ever, and when it can supply defense 
requirements the Bureau will be free to 
concentrate more on basic research 

As production capacity at the Albany 
plant expanded and supplies of the new 
metal grew, Bureau metallurgists be- 
gan substituting zirconium parts where 
other metals had been used in the Kroll- 
process apparatus. The superior per- 
formance of this new metal in a process 
that involves frequent exposure to high 
temperatures and corrosive conditions 
indicates that zirconium will become a 
popular construction material for the 
chemical industry when more is avail- 
able and it costs less 

Although zirconium is classed as a 
rare element, it is actually more plenti- 
ful in the earth’s crust than copper, 
lead, and zinc. Its commercial source 
mineral, zircon, is found in relative 
abundance throughout the world. De- 
posits of zircon, which is recovered from 
beach sands, are known to exist in the 
United States, Australia, Brazil, India, 
Egypt, French West Africa; in fact, at 
almost any place where there are ex- 





tensive beaches or alluvial deposits. Zir- 
con reserves in Florida, California, 
Idaho, and Oregon alone are estimated 
at 15-million tons, and mine production 
capacity is considered adequate for any 
foreseeable demand. 

Before the Bureau began develop- 
ment of the Kroll process, zirconium 
was produced commercially in the 
United States only by an expensive 
iodide process and sold for over $70 a 
pound. Continuous development and 
improvement of the Kroll method by 
the Bureau has made it possible to make 
zirconium sponge that sells for about 
$10 a pound. 

Iodide-process metal is still being pro- 
duced, however. It is used in making 
tiny “metallic sponges” that soak up 
harmful gases in vacuum tubes for radio, 
television, and radar, in metal plates 
used by surgeons to cover delicate brain 
tissues, and in other highly specialized 
applications. 

Hafnium-Free Metal 

For atomic-energy purposes, zirconi- 
um must be free of hafnium, a metallic 
element that usually is closely asso- 
ciated with zircon and baddeleyite 
Seeking a means of producing hafnium- 
free zirconium, the Bureau developed a 
method by which hafnium also can be 
obtained as a ductile metal, and for the 
first time made it available in amounts 
large enough for experimental applica- 
tions. Later, it was discovered that haf- 
nium also is a useful metal in the atom- 
ic-energy field. The Bureau now pro- 
duces over 6,000 pounds a year of this 
metal in conjunction with its zirconium 
operations. 

Bureau metallurgists also have devel- 
oped a consumable-electrode arc-melt- 
ing process which industry is using to 
melt the zirconium sponge produced at 
Albany into ingots for defense. 

At present, Kroll-process zirconium is 
not in short supply — it has been avail- 
able for industrial use from a leading 
producer for the past two years — but its 
high cost prohibits widespread commer- 
cial use. Industry's biggest problem is to 
find means of producing large quantities 
of the metal at prices low enough to en- 
courage its utilization. Having already 
lowered production costs tremendously, 
the Bureau hopes to reduce them still 
further, either by improving the present 
batch process or by developing a con- 
tinuous one. 

Research on _ zirconium’s 
properties and possible uses also is im- 
portant, because it can help to establish 
the commercial market necessary for 
the growth of a new industry. The Bu- 
reau recently published two reports de- 
scribing studies along these lines: R. I. 
5063, “The Mechanical Properties of 
Consumable Arc Melted Kroll Process 
Zirconium,” by R. G. Nelson, H. Kato, 
and R. L. Carpenter; and I. C. 7686, 
“Some Useful Applications of Zirconi- 
um,” by J. H. McClain and R. W. Nelson. 

A copy of either of these publications 
can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Publications Distribution Section, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
The publication or publications desired 
should be identified by number and title 


physical 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


DON’T LOOK AT THE WHITE HOUSE'S favorable 


watch tariff decision as a tipoff to what the President 
will do about lead and zinc. Odds are still against his 
going along with the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. The President okayed watch tariff hikes to “pre- 
serve” skills needed for defense. On lead and zinc, he 
can argue that heavy stockpiling is adequate defense 
protection. Besides, he can show that recent stockpiling 
has supported prices. 


Compared to lead and zinc, the watch case represented 
peanuts. Experts figure that the value of lead-zinc im- 
ports exceeds the collective import value of all 30-odd 
other products that have sought relief under the tariff 
law’s escape clause since 1946. 


The President is under tremendous pressure from both 
sides on lead and zinc. Some critics think last month’s 
decision postponement means he’s just stalling for time 
until Congress leaves town before turning thumbs down 
on a tariff hike. 


FIRST URANIUM MINE in the Eastern U. S. is about to 


start production — near Mauch Chunk in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has devel- 
oped a small orebody there. 


. S. URANIUM PRODUCTION hit a record high in the 
past six months, AEC reports. Ore was delivered by 430 
operators from 530 mines, mostly on the Colorado Pla- 
teau. Over $3.6-million in bonuses—ranging from 
$15,000 to $35,000 each — were awarded to 379 mines for 
production of initial 10,000 Ib of uranium oxide. 


Development of new mines has created shortage of ore 
processing facilities. Construction of new mills near 
Moab, Utah, Bedrock, Colo., and Hite, Utah, will start 
later this year. Expansion plans are in the works for 
AEC’s mill at Monticello, Utah, and facilities owned by 
Vanadium Corp., Climax Uranium, and Vitro Uranium. 


INTERIOR DEPT. has hastily switched signals on a plan 


to sell or lease USBM’s four helium plants to private 
business. The quick switch was made with political cries 
of “another giveaway” ringing in Administration ears. 
The affair made Interior pretty uncomfortable. Actu- 
ally, the Department is unable to find a private firm in- 
terested enough to make a firm bid under present 
conditions. The plants are worth almost $15-million and 
produce all the helium used in the country — the Gov- 
ernment itself takes up over 85% of output. Under pri- 
vate operation, helium costs to the Government might 
double or triple, USBM officials argued. 


The fuss was stirred up when Interior Secretary McKay 
released —and sweepingly approved —a detailed report 
on USBM reorganization from a team of industry ad- 
visers. In addition to helium plant disposal, the team 
recommended shutdown of USBM’s titanium and zir- 
conium production, a halt to oil shale tests unless 
financed by private firms, and other big changes in 
USBM policy and operations. 


The titanium and zirconium proposal isn’t as important 
as it sounds. USBM operations were never meant to be 
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big-time or permanent. USBM policy is to supply de- 
fense industries with the scarce metals only until pri- 
vate producers can build up adequate capacity. That's 
why titanium production is scheduled to end this Oc- 
tober. Zirconium output will continue indefinitely 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE is being badgered to 


make an investigation into alleged bootlegging of for- 
eign tungsten and other ores into the U.S. Charges have 
been made that foreign ores have been shipped here, 
then sold to GSA at premium prices as domestic con- 
centrates. 


GSA OFFICIALS are disappointed with the new mer- 


cury program’s progress. After five weeks, only one 
producer has made a bid to sell at $225 a flask. It’s a 
Mexican company, Financiera Minera, S. A., Torreon, 
Coahuila. 


ODM HAS WORKED UP A PLAN to stockpile 3- to 8-in. 


steel boiler plate, steel forgings and castings over 5,000 
Ibs, special tubing, and other mill shapes and forms that 
become short in wartime. Steel producers, however, are 
not too enthusiastic. They're telling ODM that stock- 
piling certain semi-finished steel products is imprac- 
ticable, that steel for military products is not necessarily 
suitable for civilian goods. 


Meanwhile, ODM has cut the stockpile goal for alumi- 
num, which should make independent fabricators happy. 


THE GOVERNMENT has bright news about nickel: civil- 


ian users can expect 15% more nickel this year than was 
available in 1953. If military requirements keep falling 
off, they may get as much as 25% more nickel next year, 
Up to now, ODM has been glum about nickel, warning 
civilian users they'll get only as much nickel this year 
and next as they got during Korea. 


MINING RATES A HIGH SPOT in the new tax law. De- 


pletion allowances were boosted from 15% in most cases 
to 23% for almost 30 minerals — copper and molybdenum 
excluded. In addition, the dollar limit for deductable 
exploration expenses was increased from $75,000 to 
$100,000. But since depletion allowances can't be used to 
write off more than 50% of mining income, the higher 
percentage won't mean much to low-profit margin lead 
and zinc mines 


STATE DEPT.’S metals and minerals staff, which has been 


a clearinghouse for diplomatic and foreign trade affairs 
affecting metal industries, has been abolished. A pro- 
vision in State’s new appropriation specifically bars the 
use of funds to pay salaries of the staff's four economists 
The cause of it all: Congressional spite. The metals and 
minerals staff has long been an object of displeasure for 
many Congressmen. It’s been a symbol to them of what's 
“wrong” with U.S. foreign policy as related to domestic 
mining. The mineral economists have been shifted to 
State’s other material-policy staffs—farm products, 
manufactured goods, and petroleum. It’s doubtful that 
the shift in four economists’ assignments will change 
State Dept. policy, however. 
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BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 
& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
174 Nye Ave Irvington, New Jersey 





LEAD 


ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 
ZINC 
all “ 
JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.: NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5.3200 











Shipments of Finished Steel 

Shipments of finished steel prod- 
ucts in the U.S. during June were 
5,887,488 tons, the highest for any 
month since last November, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports. In the first half of 1954, ship- 
ments totaled 33,274,530 tons, exceed- 
ing by 1-million tons the average of 
the Jan.-June periods of the years 
1947-48-49. 

Tin mill products shipped in June 
were particularly large at 760,893 
tons, an increase of about 90,000 tons 
over May. June shipments compared 
with a previous monthly average this 
year of 524,075 tons. In June, tin mill 
products were 12.9% of total steel 
shipments against 10.1% in _ six 
months. In the half year the total of 
3,381,000 tons was 371,000 tons over 
the total in the first half of 1953. 

. 
Steel Plant for Venezuela 

The Venezuelan office of special 
studies plans construction of a $60- 
million steel mill on the Orinoco 
River, near Puerto Ordaz. The initial 
capacity is to be 150,000 tons a year 
and production is to start by the end 
of 1957 or early 1958, The Venezuelan 
Government will maintain financial 
control, holding a minimum of 51% 
of the stock. 





Reduction in Zinc Stocks in 
July Totaled Only 3,239 Tons 


Larger shipments of slab zinc on 
Government account, reflecting re- 
cent purchases for the stockpile, were 
directly responsible for a reduction 
in stocks for July of 3,239 tons. The 
decline was far less than generally 
anticipated. Shipments to domestic 
consumers fell off sharply from 72,- 
262 tons in June to 59,197 tons in 
July, and exports also were down. 

The daily rate of production at zinc 
smelters for July was 2,279 tons, 
which compares with 2,385 tons in 
June and 2,534 tons in January of the 
current year. In July 1953 the daily 
rate of production was 2,607 tons. 

Unfilled orders for slab zinc as 
July ended totaled 38,719 tons, 
against 33,100 tons a month previous 
and 32,327 tons a year ago. 

The June and July slab zinc statis- 
tics of the American Zinc Institute 
are summarized as follows, in tons: 


(a) June July 
Stock at Beginning 209,828 201,124 
Production 71,540 70,647 
Production, daily rates 2,385 2,279 
Shipments 
Domestic 72,262 59,197 
Export-drawback 2,297 1,475 
Government acc't 5,685 13,214 
Totals 80,244 73,886 
Stock at end 201,124 197,885 
Unfilled orders 33,100 38,719 
Production of slab zinc, by grades, 
in tons, was as follows: 
(a) June July 
Special High Grade 21,661 21,390 
Regular High Grade 11,176 10,905 
Intermediate 1,044 854 
Prime Western, etc 37,659 37,498 


Totals 71,540 70,647 
Stocks in smelters’ hands, by 
grades, in tons: 
(a) June July 
Special High Grade 50,172 51,088 
Regular High Grade 47,547 42,737 


Intermediate , : 1,077 1,039 


Prime Western, etc - 102,328 103,021 
Totals 201,124 197 885 
(a) Revised figures 


Aluminum Stocks Down in June 


Stocks of primary aluminum at 
producers’ plants in the U.S. de- 
creased in June to 68,038 tons from 
72,194 tons in May, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Production in June 
was down to 120,758 tons from 125,- 
138 tons in May, owing to the shorter 
month. June is the first month of this 
year during which producer ship- 
ments have been greater than pro- 
duction, except for April when the 
difference was less than 400 tons 

Imports of aluminum and alumi- 
num in alloys in May were 18,595 
short tons, bringing imports for the 
first five months to 100,257 tons. Ex- 
ports remained insignificant, total 
319 tons during May. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN ‘ =e TRAD 
99% (a) 
New York New York 
93.750 14.000 
93.250 14.000 
93.250 14.000 
92.000 14.000 
92.375 14.000 
92.250 14.000 
92.813 14.000 


1 Quotation for tin content. 
centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 











Straits 
New York 
94.750 
94.250 
94.250 
93.000 
93.375 
93.250 


93.813 





No Market 
29.700 
29.700 
29.700 


29.700 





Averages 


(a) 
(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Aug. 7, are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
29.504c.; Straits tin, 94.896c.; New York lead, 14.000c.; St. Louis lead, 13.800c.; Prime Western zine delivered 11.500c.; East 
St. Louis zinc, 11.000c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 


. They 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the 
nation, the figures shown above are net 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.0.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 

Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125¢c. 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 

. Di t on cathodes 0.125¢. to 0.15. per 











pound. 

Quotations for sinc reflect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on « Prime Western basis. Premiums 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


London 

f Gold (a) 
248s. 114d. 
248s. 114d. 


Sterling Silver 
Aug. Exchange New York London 
5 281.7500 85.250 72.250d. 
& 281.6875 85.250 72.250d. 
7 ————— Eee 
9 281.6875 85.250 72.250d. 
10 281.6250 85.250 72.250d. 248s. 104d. 
ll 281.5625 85.250 72.250d. 248s. 10d. 


Av. 281.663 85.250 (a) Open market 


The dally New York silver quotation re- 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
dally by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and rketing. In additi to 





248s. 114d. 








foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market. 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established et 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment te 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis 999 fine. 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce. basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, tn cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 


Week Week Ago 


Preceding Month 


Net Change 


Ago Year Ago 





63.7 
1,519 
123,611 
9,139 
$54,558 
(d) 124 July 
184.68 July 
(d)110.0 July 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e)... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


64.0 
1,527 
130,523 
9,103 


1,534 
106,169 
8,825 
$59,407 
124 


64.3 


184.61 
110.0 


95.2 
2,146 
137,671 
8,512 
$49,534 
137 

182.20 
110.9 


—315 
627 
14,060 
+627 
+ $5,024 
—13 
+2.48 
=-§ 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 





London Metal Exchange 








——— LEAD ZINC 
Current 
Month 


Bid Asked 


—— _ CopPpER-—-————. y 
Current 
Month 

Bid 


3 Mo 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked Bid Asked Asked 


Cash 
Bid Asked 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked 


Cash 
Bid 


3 Mo 


Asked Bid Asked 





94% 
94% 
95 
96% 
97 


233% 
232% 
232% 


233% 
232% 
233 

233% 
233% 


94'4 
94%4 
94% 
96 

96% 


92% 92% 
92% 92% 
92% 93 
93% 94 
94 94% 


234% 
233 
234 


235 

233% 
234% 
234% 234% 233% 
234% 234% 233% 


Prices are for the official a.m. 


74% 
74% 
74% 
74 
74 


74% 
74% 
74% 
74% 
74% 


74% 
74% 
75 

74% 
74% 


74% 
74% 
73% 
74% 
74% 
session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 09.75% 


746 
742 
729 
726 
727 


747 
742% 
730 
727 
728 


743 744 
738 739 
729 730 
725 726 
727 728 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 
Prices received for non-metallic min- 


quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 

Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 

Per short ton, f£.0.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185. 

Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b, cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.0.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AlgOs, L5 to 2.5 percent Fe2Qz, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AlgOz, 5 to 8 percent SiOg, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines, Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AlgO3, 8 to 12 
percent SiOQzg, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AlgOs, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AlgOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM-—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.0.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
$25 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF's content, per short ton, f.o.b. 


shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 
F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $52.50, Boulder, 
Colo., $52.50, Northgate, Colo., $60. 
Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF 2, calcite 
and silica variable; Fe2O3 .14%, $44 per 
Rosiclare, In 


short ton, in bulk, f.0.b. 
100-Ib. bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. US. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, $28@$30; acid grade, $52.50, nom- 
inal. 

Mexican fluorspar,metallurgical,7242% 
effective CaF 2 content, all rail, duty paid, 
$25.50 per short ton; barge, Brownsville, 
Tex., $28. 


GRAPHITE—Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C,normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2642c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 

Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal, 

Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.i.f. Atlantic ports $50@$55 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 

Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 


Punch mica, 10@16c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 


quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 

Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 14%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per \b. total rare earth 
oxides, including thorium, massive, 55% 
grade, 13c. Sand, 55%, 18c.; 66%, 20c.; 
68%, 22c. Quotations c.i.f, U.S. ports. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$30.00 in 100-lb. paper bags. 

F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines: 

Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 


$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.0.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45'4c., basis 60 percent K2O; 
manure salt, 2lc., basis 22 percent K20. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
USS. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — Per lb. f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9912% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.0.b. Texas mines. 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 

Georgia: 98 percent through 200 mesh, 
gray, $10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, 
packed in paper bags. 

New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 

New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
9944 percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 

Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
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$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.0.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 


Producers’ Cadmium Stocks 
Increased in Second Quarter 


Production of metallic cadmium at 
domestic plants in the second quarter 
of 1954 was 4% above that of the first 
quarter and only 1% less than the 
quarterly average for 1953, the peak 
year, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Cadmium continued to accumulate 
in producers’ hands, showing a gain 
for the second quarter of 10%, a new 
high. Distributors’ stocks decreased 
by 10%. 

Exports of cadmium exceeded im- 
ports for the first time since 1951. 

A summary of the cadmium statis- 
tics for the first and second quarters 
of the current year, in pounds of con- 
tained cadium, follows: 


First 
Stock at beginning: Quarter 
Metal producers ..... 3,058,035 
Compound producers... 76,683 
Distributors 
Production (c) : 


Second 
Quarter 
3,724,903 


Other salts 
Shipments, metal ....... 1,653,583 
Imports: 
Metal 
Flue dust 
Exports, metal, etc. .... 
Stock at end: 
Metal producers ..... 3,724,903 
Compound producers... 85,720 107,387 
Distributors 190,379 
(a) Bureau of Mines not at liberty to pub- 
lish. (b) Total for April-May; data for June 
not available. (c) Metal production largely 
primary; compounds are produced from 
metal or from other compounds 


UK Lead Exports to Russia 


London (Reuters) — The London 
Metal Exchange has received a letter 
from the British Board of Trade stat- 
ing that it is now prepared to con- 
sider export licenses for shipment of 
reasonable quantities of lead to the 
Soviet Bloc, but not China. 

Britain exported 1,149 tons of pig 


(b) 17,096 
(b) 144,412 
(b) 209,272 


4,092,454 


lead to the USSR in the first five 
months of 1954. This compares with 
1,577 tons exported to Russia during 
all of 1953. e 


Replacement Battery Shipments 
Estimated shipments of automotive 
replacement batteries by United States 
manufacturers during 1952, 1953, and 
1954, by months, in thousands of bat- 
teries, according to a report prepared 
for the Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers by Dun & Bradstreet. 
1953 1954 
1,571 1,788 
1,162 1,422 
1,202 1,194 
1,245 1,150 
1,462 (a)1,391 
2,004 1,831 
2,528 eee 
2,707 
2,852 
2,825 
2,165 
_1,800 
23,613 
(a) Corrected 
+ 
Zinc-Base Die Castings 
Shipments of zinc-base die castings 
during May totaled 36,294,000 pounds, 
which compares with 38,472,000 pounds 
in April, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. 
Unfilled orders for zinc-base die cast- 
ings produced for sale totaled 46,332,000 
pounds as May ended, against 50,941,000 
pounds a month previous. 
. 


C. & H. Sells Lead-Zinc Mine 

Calumet & Hecla, Inc., has sold its 
lead-zinc mine at Shullsburg, Wis., to 
the Eagle-Picher Co. The mine, in pro- 
duction since 1951, has been producing 
at the rate of 1,200 tons of concentrates 
a month. e 


Nickel Ore for Japan 


The Sumitomo Metal Mining Co., 
Tokyo, is negotiating for imports of 
nickel ore from New Caledonia to meet 
its monthly requirements of 6,000 to 
7,000 tons of ore, Reuters reports. 

* 


Allegheny Ludium Steel 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has 
appointed Marlin R. Hemphill general 
manager in charge of its Carmet Divi- 
sion in Ferndale, Mich. The Carmet 
Division manufactures and sells cement- 
ed carbides. 





Manganese Ore Supply 
(Bureau of Mines) 


Supply and consumption of manganese in the U.S., in terms of ore, in short tons: 


Domestic 
Mine 
Shipments 
134,451 
105,007 
115,379 
161,800 


1,834,925 
1,767,580 
2,668,557 
3,514,353 


12,700 
16,300 
17,200 
15,800 


264,992 
282,946 
221,889 
182,585 


——General Imports — 
Ferroman- 
Ore ganese (a) Ore 


Exports —— 
Ferroman- 
ganese (a) 

1,1 


Consump- 
tion (b) 
1,838,000 
2,121,000 
1,918,000 
2,254,000 


221,684 
240,980 
126,502 
252,012 


8,962 
8,029 1,267 
9,748 2,906 
6,939 2,936 


33,946 308 404 
12,028 575 152 
12,600 585 180 

3,324 810 236 


147,000 
147,000 
142,000 
136,000 


(a) In terms of ore. Includes manganese metal and miscellaneous alloys. (b) Consumption 
of ore, plus ferro-alloy imports in terms of ore adjusted for change in ferro-alloy stocks 
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Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Aug. 10, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% oe 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexicc, 
during the week ended July 31, 1954, 
was llc (US) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
Ib. or more. 

Piston alloy 20%c; No. 12 alloy, 19%4c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 23c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 21c; No. 2, 
20c; No. 3, 19c; No. 4, 17%c. 


Smelters’' Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 27c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 25%c; Light copper, 
24c: refinery brass, 22%c 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, fob. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 


244@25 
23@234 
21@214 
19@194 
18@ 184 
154@16 
114@12 
114@12 
12@124 
149@15 
16@164 
14@144 
154@16 
17@174 
94@10 
10@104 
124@13 
94@10 
64@7 
34@4 
41@5 
44@49 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Cocks and faucets 


Yellow brass turnings, mix. 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 


New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zine die cast, new 

Old zine 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 


Babbitt mixed 
El 


Monel clips, new 
Monel sheet, clean 


Nickel, clippings 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER ° ZINC + LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead + Aluminum Alloy Ingot 
Solder - Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 

















ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99 +% ELECTRIC * 
FIRE REFINED CFR* - HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


- NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “::2!° 
CADMIUM - SILVER + BISMUTH + INDIUM 


- Arsenic + Palladium - Platinum - Selenium - Tellurium + Vanadium 
ANACONDA 


hk ne to consumer 


TANACONDA SALESICOMPANY 


, New York 4, N. Y. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


“sto. 
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